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course of time, into the presentation of proposed'Statutes, or
Bills. A petition was a request to the King, of his grace, to
deal with some grievance, individual or corporate. Originally
a petition was presented by one person. Later petitions from
groups, sometimes from the whole Commons, were presented.
From time to time the Commons insisted that they had the
right not only of petitioning but also of assenting to any law
which was engrossed as a Statute, and during the fifteenth
century they began presenting their petitions in the form of
Bills, that is to say, drafts of Statutes.
Before mechanical printing was invented, a Bill was
usually read each time it was discussed in Parliament, so each
stage became known as a "Reading." A Bill was normally
read three times after 1500.
If there was a disagreement about any part of a Bill, it
was sent to a committee for further consideration. An inter-
esting innovation, which dates from the early years of the
seventeenth century, was the reference of Bills to Committees
of the Whole House. Later, five Standing Committees (for
Privileges and Elections, Religion, Grievances, Courts of
Justice, and Trade) were appointed at the beginning of each
Parliament. The Committee of Grievances acted as the spear-
head of the parliamentary party under the first two Stuart
kings, but the other committees were of less importance and
one Member of Parliament remarked in 1833 that he could
discover only one occasion on which the Committee on Reli-
1 gion had met since the Long Parliament (1640-1660).
Certain simple rules of debate, some of which, are still
valid, were well established by the sixteenth century or earlier.
The following were some of the rules of order at this time:
i. The House was presided over by a Speaker, whose
primary function was originally to act as a rapporteur an,d
report the deliberations of the Commons to the King. The